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THE circular issued by Superintendent McCall, which 
we print in our news columns, notifying the insurance com- 
panies that it will not be necessary to taxthem during the 
coming year to meet the expenses of the department, 
will be exceedingly gratifying to underwriters. Ever since 
Mr. McCall has been at the head of the department he has 
been engaged in reducing its expenses, until now he is 
able to announce that the fees provided by law will be 
sufficient for all purposes. Under some of his political 
predecessors the policy was to squeeze as much as possible 
out of the companies, by fair means or by foul, and Mr. 
McCall’s new departure is gratefully accepted. 


WE reprint from The Insurance Times, of current date, 
a copy of the indictment found in Philadelphia against E. 
B. Harper for conspiracy. This is one of the indictments 
to which we made reference last week, and which was dis- 
covered through the enterprise of Stephen English, whose 
former experience as Chief of Police stands him in good 
stead when it becomes necessary to trace the tortuous wind- 
ings of a fugitive from justice. Mr. Harper has exclaimed 
and blustered that the criticisms we have made of himself 
and the Mutual Reserve were instigated by the regular life 
companies. He can hardly charge that this indictment, 
recorded before he became connected with insurance, was 
instigated by the legitimate life companies or was inspired 
by jealousy of the success of the Mutual Reserve. Weare 
a little curious to see what cock-and-bull story he will in- 
vent to explain this indictment. It is a matter of record 
in the courts of Philadelphia, and the endorsement on it 
shows that at that time he preferred to forfeit his bail to at- 
tempting any explanation of the conspiracy charged 
against him. How do the members of the Mutual Reserve 
like the idea of their trust funds being wholly or in part 
subject to the control of a fugitive from justice ? 





WE desire to call attention to the description in our 
news columns of the driven well system adopted by the 
city of Brooklyn to obtain an increase of its water supply. 








The fact that a number of two-inch iron tubes driven into 
the ground toa depth varying from forty-seven to ninety- 
six feet has resulted in giving that city 10,000,000 gallons 
daily of clear, cold and wholesome water, is something re- 
markable. The further fact that this has been done at 
comparatively small cost, and that this system can be ap- 
plied in almost any section of the country, should lead to 
a more careful consideration of the driven well system as 
a means of supplying cities with water for a slight expen- 
diture of money. Not the least interesting feature in con- 
nection with this work is the fact that the contractors were 
almost the only ones who had faith in the success of the 
undertaking from the first, and demonstrated their faith by 
assuming all the expenses of the work, repayment being 
contingent upon their delivering 5,000,000 gallons of 
water daily for one year. Thus far they have not only ful- 
filled that’ requirement, but, in the hour of Brooklyn’s 
need, doubled the quantity delivered. We have frequently 
claimed that driven wells might be used by New York 
and other cities to increase the supply of water, and this 
practical demonstration in Brooklyn more than sustains 
every claim we have made for the system. 


Ir is matter for congratulation that the political cam- 
paign in Massachusetts is near its end, for the reckless and 
scandalous manner in which Governor Butler has conducted 
his portion of it is a disgrace to that State. It became 
evident some time since that he was preparing to drag the 
business of insurance into it, and to misrepresent and 
defame it to suit his own purposes. During the past few 
weeks he has made many speeches, in some of which he 
has made statements regarding the insurance companies 
doing business in that State that were wholly without 
foundation in fact. His aim has evidently been to make 
his hearers believe that insurance companies are simply 
organizations for plunder, and their managers thieves and 
robbers. In aspeech made at Brookfield on Friday last 
he was especially vituperative, denouncing life, prudential 
and fidelity insurance particularly, in round terms, and more 
than intimating that the officers, managers and agents of 
such companies were robbers. He declared that many par- 
ents deliberately murdered their children in order to re- 
cover the insurance on their lives guaranteed by the pru- 
dential companies. A greater number of untruthful and 
defamatory statements it would be difficult for any one else 
to crowd into the same number of words. The campaign 
lies‘that Butler has told this year have served to disgust 
many persons who had heretofore admired him for his 
executive ability and pertinacity. But the evidence is 
clear that he has prostituted various departments of State, 
including the Insurance Department, to make them sub- 
servient to his campaign of falsehood and defamation. 
While launching invectives against insurance companies in 
general, he has wisely refrained from publicly making 


| charges against particular ones, feeling confident, no doubt, 


that the respectable men of high standing who are engaged 
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in the business of insurance would hold him to account 


for some of his vile slanders, if he gave them an oppor- | 


tunity. The only personal case he attempted to make was 
the one against John C. Paige, and the grand jury 
promptly decided that there was no substance to his 
charges. Massachusetts cannot well afford to elect a man 


for Governor who deliberately seeks to prejudice the | 


people against its own lawful financial and business organi- 
zations. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the fact that the authorities of New 
York City scout the idea of using salt water for fire pro- 
tection, there are many able and competent persons who 
contend that the scheme is practical, and will afford a de- 
gree of protection that cannot otherwise be obtained. 
Among these was the late Chief Quartermaster General of 
the Army, General M. C. Meigs, now superintending archi- 
tect of government buildings, who, according to The Balti- 
more Underwriter, advocates a system of pipes laid above 
ground for the conveyance of salt water to the dry-goods 
district and other localities where it may be desired. He 
suggests that lines of six-inch pipes from the North and 
East rivers, crossing the city by the transverse streets, 
branching into the streets parallel to the river, and attached 
to the walls or on the roofs of the buildings, could be sup- 
plied with salt water by steam pumps placed upon steam- 
boats always kept with fires banked, steam up, ready to 
start. Half a dozen such vessels as are now kept for use 
against fire in shipping or on the docks would form a com- 
plete fire department for all the most dangerous parts of 
New York. Their hose could be coupled at the docks to 
the ends of the pipes leading across the city, and thus 
would supply all the water needed against fires in any part 
of the dry-goods district without calling upon the Croton 
supply. The pipes should be protected by some non-con- 
ducting covering in common use on steam pipes from the 
transmission of cold, so that in very cold weather the salt 
water forced into them would not be congealed before it 
reached the locality of the fire. Other practical men have 
suggested pumping stations on the banks of the rivers, 
supplying water under heavy pressure to desired localities 
by means of street hydrants. There is no question but 
this would be the best and most economical method of 
providing an abundance of water for fire protection, but 
the authorities have committed themselves to the expen- 
diture of thirty or forty millions of dollars for building a 
new aqueduct, storage reservoirs, etc., in connection with 
the Croton system, and it is useless to urge the salt water 
plan. There are not enough “ pickings” in the proposition 
to satisfy the politicians who control the matter. 





WE are in constant receipt of letters of inquiry regarding 
various co-operative assessment companies that claim to 
provide life insurance, and to these we are in the habit of 
replying according to our knowledge of the companies. A 
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Southern gentleman gets somewhat beyond our depth 
when he writes: “Can you tell your readers the total amount 
of money paid to all the co-operative life companies in the 
United Statesup to January last? also the amount re. 
turned to their policyholders for death losses? It would 
also be very interesting to knowabout the number who re. 
ceived their claims, Where companies have failed they were 
simply the mediums through which the few stole from the 
many.” Itis utterly impossible to furnish the information 
here asked for. It would be valuable and instructive if jt 
could be obtained, but comparatively few of the States re. 
quire such reports fromthe assessment organizations as 
would furnish trustworthy data on the subject. In Tue 
SPECTATOR of October 11 we printed an elaborate table 
giving the statistics of all such companies doing business 
inthe State of New York. These statistics showed that it 
cost the Odd Fellows mutual societies about eight cents 
to pay one dollar of death losses; the Masonic societies 
twenty-one cents; while it cost fifteen representative spec. 
ulative assessment companies—those having no secret or 
trade societies behind them—$z2.51 to pay each dollar of 
death claims. Comparing fifteen regular life companies 
with these fifteen assessment companies, we find that it 
cost the former but nineteen cents to pay one dollar of death 
claims. At various times we have printed reports made to 
the Insurance Departments of Ohio, Pennsylvania and one 
or two other States, which show a degree of extravagance 
and recklessness in the management of assessment com. 
panies that can only be characterized as criminally cul- 
pable. These reports only include what may be called the 
best of the assessment companies, for many of them are so 
utterly bad that they evade making any reports whatever. 
The experience in other States can fairly be assumed to be 
on a par with that reported in New York, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania; but it is scarcely necessary to go outside of these 
States for proof that assessment insurance, so called, as 
practiced by the speculative companies, is fallacious, extrav- 
agant, and, in many cases, fraudulent. 





IT is surprising that men of character and responsibility 
can be so readily induced to lend their names and their in- 
fluence to bolster up schemes of which they know little or 
nothing. This is one secret of the success that has 
attended many of the co-operative assessment companies. 
Some of these are controlled by swindling adventurers, 
whose sole purpose is to get all the money possible froma 
deceived public. As a means to this end, they contrive in 
some way to obtain permission to use the names of promi- 
nent and influential citizens as references, or put such men 
in their boards of directors, where they are mere dummies, 
having neither time nor inclination to learn anything re- 
garding the management of a business they are supposed. 
to “direct.” Men who recklessly lend their names to aid 
untrustworthy concerns should be made to feel that they 
incur a responsibility by so doing, and when the public is 
deceived, those who have stood sponsors to the deception 
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should be made to bear the burden of it. The Mutual 
Reserve Insurance Company advertises widely that O. D. 
Baldwin, presi¢ent of the Fourth National Bank, is auditor 
of its death fund and reserve accounts, and that gentle- 
man’s certificate that these funds are in accordance with 
the books of the company, is used as an endorsement of 
the Association and its management. The managers of 
this Association are altogether too shrewd to allow any 
discrepancies to appear between their accounts of these 
funds and the amounts actually deposited ; but when they 
imply in their statements that Mr. Baldwin has examined 
thoroughly the affairs of the company and endorses its 
management, they go much further than he is willing to. 
Nevertheless, the partial certificate of endorsement given 
by Mr. Baldwin has, no doubt, contributed largely to in- 
ducing many persons to become members of the Associa- 
tion. He is a gentleman of responsibility, character and 
influence in the community, but admittedly knows little 
about life insurance or the Mutual Reserve Association or 
its management. It must be humiliating to him to learn 
that the concern he has been so conspicuously used to bolster 
up, has for its president a man who has been three times 
indicted in Philadelphia, whose bail was forfeited, and who 
is now a fugitive from justice. How does Mr. Baldwin, 
president of a prominent banking institution, like this con- 
stant association of his name with that of E. B. Harper, a 
man against whom three indictments have been found in a 
neighboring city? How do the directors of this respecta- 
ble and responsible bank relish the idea of their president 
being identified with a man who chose to forfeit his bail 
rather than meet the indictments found against him? 
Dun, Wiman & Co.’s Mercantile Agency, of New York, also 
has much to answer for in commending this Association to 
public confidence. About two years ago this agency re- 
ported on the Mutual Reserve, speaking in the most glow- 
ing terms of it, and alluding to Mr. Harper as “a man of 
sterling integrity, with a good clean record all through his 
business career.”’ At the same time these indictments in 
Philadelphia were matters of record, while any life insur- 
ance actuary or official could have told them that the busi- 
ness plan of the Association was fallacious and must inev- 
itably prove disastrous. The Mercantile Agency subse- 
quently became very much ashamed of this report, ordered 
its suppression, and, as Mr. Wiman informed the writer, 
dismissed the agent who made it. As Mr. Wiman re- 
marked, “If Mr. Harper had paid for a report the agent 
could not have made a more flattering one.” Mr. Harper, 
of course, used this report freely, had it printed and circu- 
lated among the agents of the company, and the substance 
of it appeared in newspaper columns. Sucha report from a 
mercantile agency was well calculated to influence persons 
to become members of the Association, and the managers 
of that agency incurred a great responsibility in issuing 
it. An agency of this character, to be of value to the busi- 
ness community, must be entirely trustworthy, and the 
reckless statements contained in this report are well calcu- 
lated to shake confidence in any others they may make. 
It may well be asked, ‘‘ How many other persons who have 








been indicted are they endorsing as persons ‘ of sterling 
integrity’ and ‘clean records?’” There is too much of 
this reckless commendation of men and schemes by per- 
sons of responsibility who do not take the trouble to in- 
form themselves of the true merits of the person or 
thing they commend to the confidence of others. We 
can understand how individuals may be over-persuaded 
into thoughtlessly lending the use of their names for such 
purposes, but a mercantile agency or the president of a 
bank, from the very nature of the positions they hold 
in the community, have no right to permit themselves 
to be used to bolster up any scheme or person they are 
not thoroughly familiar with. 








ABOUT LOADING, SURPLUS AND DIVIDENDS. 


HE net or mathematical premium of life insurance— 
- that deduced from the mortality table by means of 
the arithmetical processes already described and exemplified 
—is designed to be appropiated to specific and well-defined 
purposes from which it cannot be legitimately diverted. A 
constantly increasing portion of it is used every year dur- 
ing the continuance of the insurance in the payment of cur- 
rent death claims, and the remainder is applied to create 
and contributes to maintain the reserve fund. The suffi- 
ciency of the net premium for these purposes depends, nec- 
essarily, upon the proximate correctness and reliability of 
the assumptions upon which it is founded, which are that 
human life will continue to terminate in the ratios indicated 
by the mortality table, and that money will continue to 
earn a rate of interest as high as that employed in calcu- 
lating the net premium. 

With very few exceptions the companies have, so far, 
succeeded in obtaining upon their investments rates of in- 
terest somewhat in excess of four or four and a half per 
cent, the usual rates of computation, and by careful selec- 
tion of risks have kept their mortality experiences consid- 
erably lower than those predicted by the tables in ordinary 
use. They have, however, no assurance of a continuance 
of these favorable conditions, which may at any time be 
unexpectedly reversed. A pestilence such as that which 
lately menaced the civilized world might tax the unaided 
resources of the net premiums pretty severely, and as much 
may be said of any considerable decline of values. The 
prevailing rate of interest paid by gilt edge securities fluc- 
tuates widely. A few years ago the Government borrowed 
money at double the rate of interest which it now pays, 
Its three per cent bonds are rated above par, and no one 
can safely or confidently predict that the loans may not be 
effected at two percent ten years hence. To guard against 
the destructive results of such contingencies, to make as- 
surance doubly sure, and, incidentally, to provide for nec- 
essary expenses of conducting the business, the companies 
are accustomed to make an addition of about forty per 
cent to the net premium, which, with this addition or load- 
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ing, constitutes the gross premium of their published 
rates. 

The receipt of this gross, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“ participating’ premium, enables the company not only to 
set aside the necessary and customary reserve fund and to 
pay ordinary losses and expenses, but also, with due care 
and economy, to accumulate a surplus ample for extraordi- 
nary emergencies, but which would, in a few years, grow to 
inconvenient and needless proportions unless disposed of 
by being returned to the policyholders periodically in the 
form of dividends. The pioneer companies, being without 
precedent or experiencein this matter, allotted their shares 
of surplus to their policyholders in proportion to the pre- 
mium each one paid——a somewhat rude method of distribu- 
tion, as is now generally conceded, but which did no great 
injury or injustice to any so long as the companies issued 
only continued payment insurances. But the palpable in- 
iquity of the whole arrangement became apparent when 
applied to other plans, notably to limited payment or non- 
forfeiting endowment policies, which were very profitable 
and popular investments while the companies continued to 
pay forty or fifty per cent dividends upon them, though 
they were entitled to no more, perhaps, than ten or fifteen 
per cent. The companies soon dropped to the situation, 
and invented the improved method now in nearly universal 
use of alloting each policy’s share in proportion to its con- 
tribution to the surplus, which is done in the following 
manner: A separate account, in regular bookkeeping form, 
is kept with each policy, in which it is duly credited with 
the gross premium and the interest it actually earns, and 
debited to the various items of expenditure incurred on its 
account, such as the reserve fund, the mortality and the 
expenses, or rather the policy’s equitable share of these 
several expenditures, and whatever is left over is the policy’s 
share of the surplus and its actual contribution to the 
surplus. 

This surplus is derived from three separate and distinct 
sources. There is a gain, usually a small one, in the mat- 
ter of interest, because the company nearly always realizes 
a higher rate than that employed in computing its net 
premiums, and a saving in mortality when that which is 
incurred is smaller than expected and prepared for. The 
largest saving is in the item of expense, for most companies 
manage their business at a rate of expenditure much 
smaller than that contemplated in the usual loading, and 
the margin of saving between ten or fifteen and forty per 
cent is considerable. The account of a policy of one 
thousand dollars on the continued payment whole life plan 
issued upon a life of thirty years might be, for example, 
something after this fashion or to this effect: It would be 
credited at the beginning of the year with the gross pre- 
mium $22.70, and at the end of the year, when the state- 
ment is balanced, with $1.36 interest earnings at the rate 
of six per cent, making a total credit of $24.06, and would 
be charged, first with the legal reserve, $9.31 ; secondly, 
with fifteen per cent for expenses of management, $3.40; 
and thirdly, with its share of losses incurred during the 
year, say two-thirds of the table rate, or $557. When 
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these several items of debit, amounting to $18.28, are de. 
ducted from the debit of $24.06 (the gross premium and 
interest), there remains a surplus of $5.78, which is equiv. 
alent to a dividend of something more than twenty-five 
per cent of the premium actually paid. The account of a 
fifteen-year endowment insurance for a like amount, and 
issued upon a life of the same age, would show somewhat 
different results as regards the percentage of surplus or di- 
vidend to premium. The credits would be: gross pre. 
mium, $66.77 ; interest, $4.00; total credit, $70.77 ; and the 
debits to the reserve fund, $47.18 ; to expense account, 
fifteen per cent of gross premium, $10.01 ; to contribution 
to losses—two-thirds of the table rate—$5.05 ; total debit, 
$62.24: balance, $8.53, equal to a dividend of less than 
thirteen per cent of the premium, or about half as great a 
percentage of the premium paid as that apportioned to the 
whole life policy. Had the combined surplus of both 
these policies, amounting to $14.31, been distributed ac. 
cording to the old, and happily discarded, plan, and each 
shared it in proportion to the gross premium, the endow. 
ment policy would have received $10.66, and the whole 
life policy the remainder, $3.65. The immense dividends 
once paid or credited were derived chiefly from the forfeit. 
ure of policies and the interest earned between the time 
when the surplus was created and the time when it was 
allowed in abatement of premium, usually a period of four 
or five years, and are comparatively smaller now, because 
they are paid or allowed as soon as created, and the 
penalty of forfeiture, being less rigidly enforced, does not 
add so largely to the surplus, except where the forfeiture 
condition, as in the case of tontine policies, is retained by 
special agreement, in order to enhance the amount of future 
gains. Life insurance has become, by reason of many 
and great improvements in method, much more equitable 
than it once was, and the policyholder is much surer to get 
all he pays for than formerly. There is nothing resembling 
guess work or rude estimate in its composition ; every por- 
tion of the arrangement is the result of close and nice cal- 
culation, and every detail of its management conducted 
with due regard to strict équity and the closest possible 
economy. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE anticipated circus which was to begin to-day by the adoption 
of a new standard of rates has been postponed. The tariff companies 
found many practical difficulties in the way, and in the schedule of 
charges prepared by the Superintendent of Surveys there were many 
unavoidable errors caused by the haste of compilation. The applica- 
tion of the new standard, however, revealed to members (what was 
predicted many weeks ago) such enormous advances that it struck 
many of them as supremely absurd to charge such rates as $1.60, $1.75 
and even $2.00 upon plain mercantile risks with light manufacturing, 
while worse risks are insured for less sums in Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. There was also a comparison in the new rates on wholesale 
stocks and ‘the rates recently made on retail stocks. In one office 
visited we were told that it was ridiculous to insure Stern Brothers, 
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with the manufacture of ladies’ suits and undergarments on the 
premises, at $1.30, and then charge on package dry goods, with cutting 
of clothing up stairs, $1.60. It is true these results were foreshadowed 
by the application of these rates some time ago, but it is doubtful 
ifin their general application to the tariff district the companies un- 
derstood how great the changes were under the new schedule. The 
operation of the new ratings has been deferred for the present, and it 
js probable many amendments will be adopted before the proposed 
schedule goes into effect. We do not doubt, however, that some por- 
tions of it will be ultimately accepted. 
% & * 

IT is reported on the street that another New Orleans company— 
the Mechanics and Traders—has applied for admission into this State. 
The company is in good credit at home and should be welcomed to the 
State, although its books are filled already with the leading risks in 
this city. 





‘we * * 

WE are informed by the president of a non-tariff company, who says 
he received the information from a tariff company, that the elaborate 
schemes to regulate brokers and brokerage recently before the tariff 
offices has been temporarily postponed. There was a strong opposi- 
tion to it on the part of many members, who deemed it injudicious to 
undertake any regulation ‘of brokers whatever. Our non-tariff friend 
remarked that its adoption would have been worth four thousand dol- 
lars per month to his office through the way in which it antagonized 
the regular brokers and proposed to prevent them from taking a larger 
commission from outside companies on rated risks than is allowed by 
the insiders. He regarded this as inviting the brokers to make their 
arrangements with the non-tariff companies, and thought it would tend 
to estrange them from tariff companies on the risks not rated as well. 
It is not likely the subject will be altogether dropped. There are a few 
tariff companies who will never rest until something is done to try and 
regulate brokers, although they confess it has been tried before and 
most signally failed. 

2 oe % 

THE Sun of San Francisco has entered New York and gone into the 
office of the Williamsburgh City. The Williamsburgh City some 
time ago entered San Francisco and went into the office of the Sun 
Insurance Company of that city. So the world wags on. “ You tickle 
me and I'll tickle you.” 

_* * i*J 

THE Orient of Hartford is in New York again, as announced last 
week, and is represented by Messrs. Rowell & Hone, formerly of the 
Republic Insurance Company, defunct. WeTunderstand that the views 
of the Orient are of the conservative order. 

x: * * 

THERE is a firm determinationin the minds of the companies to stop 
writing objectionable forms such as have been foisted on the under- 
writers of this city from time to time. We have been shown a form 
used to insure the stock of the American Bible Society, which, after 
enumerating a variety of legitimate subjects of insurance, adds the 
words “ and other property,” which may mean anything and everything 
in the building, whether an ordinary part of the contents or something 
entirely foreign to the business. We have also been shown a form for 
Harper & Brothers’ establishment, in which the word “ property ”’ is in- 
cluded in a way quite objectionable. Underwriters have these matters 
in their own hands and should remedy such evils by concerted action. 
There is an ugly innovation also in forms used for insuring apartment 
buildings, which includes furniture, carpets, mirrors, etc. The plea 
generally is that this property forms but a small fractional part of the 
value insured, and hence it is too small for the point of an objection. 
Wait until a fire occurs, and then the blanket form will be a study. 


* *% % 


EIGHTY-THREE underwriters (companies and agents) in San Fran- 
cisco have flooded the East with a well-written circular referring to the 
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visit of a New York broker to the Pacific coast to survey and rate the 
risks of the Northern Pacific Railway, the Oregon Navigation Company 
and the Seattle Coal and Transportation Company. The very remark- 
able feature of this circular is that while all the English companies but 
one on the coast are among the signers, that one should be omitted. 
We refer to the Liverpool, London and Globe. But the Pacific under- 
writers in this matter gnaw a file. The headquarters of the Northern 
Pacific road are in New York. Its risks cover several States and Terri- 
tories, and in railroad risks it has long been the practice here to ignore 
local boards. The property of the Northern Pacific has been for many 
years insured in this city by companies some of whose names are on 
the protest in question. Because the road is now extended to Oregon 
and Washington Territory, the companies doing the business here are 
not likely to give up the risk, even to please so numerous and respect= 
able a constituency as the underwriters of San Francisco. 


& * *& 


THE underwriters in Troy, N. Y., recently sought to prevent the in- 
surance on the Troy and Boston railroad from coming to this city by fix- 
ing local tariff rates on a part of the company’s property in Troy, but 
it failed signally. The English companies doing railroad business exer- 
cise the right to fix their own rates on railroad risks, and when they ac- 
cept a policy with several hundred items in it, only the companies inter- 
ested understand the rates charged on any particular property. The 
Troy underwriters are understood to be agitated because they lost some 
of the railroad risks. 

bad % % r 

ONE firm of brokers made some capital and got a few risks by rep- 
resenting to insured parties that if they were entrusted with the policies 
now (this last week) they would cancel them fro ra¢a and obtain new 
policies for one year prior to November I, so as to avoid the increased 
rates. Now that the new rates, which were appointed for November 
1, have been put off into the unknown future, the customers who sub- 
mitted to this child’s play must feel sick. 


* * ad 


ONE old wise-head suggests*that as the tariff association up to this 
time has been prosperous and successful, its members are disposed to 
be elated and think they can go to any length and do anything they 
please, and perforce the public and the brokers must submit. He be- 
lieves that when a set of men get into that way of thinking, in the teeth 
of a record of past failures arising from similar causes, it is time to go 
slow. 


s % * 

THE adjustment of the losses 537-541 Broadway has been delayed 
by various causes, the chief one being the delay in selling the various 
stocks for account of underwriters and owners. It is now believed the 
losses will exceed the earlier estimates. 


= * % 


THE Chief Engineers’ Convention last week resolved that over-insur- 
ance is an evil. Underwriters in this section complain that one of their 
difficulties is inadequate insurance, and that it often happens that a sixty 
or seventy per cent loss of the value of property is a total loss to the 
companies, and consequently they encourage the co-insurance clause by 
deducting ten per cent from the rate when it is adopted. The master 
mind which can settle the point where the happy medium between 
these two evils lies will earn the everlasting gratitude of the puzzled 
underwriters. : 

7 we < 

AN insurance company dealing in promises ought to keep in mind that 
its good name is worth as much as its money. Ifthe head man thereof 
wastes its funds, he should be held personally responsible, for waste is an 
incurable disease, and is cheaper killed than coddled. Then the com- 
pany will only have to choose a wise and faithful leader to regain what it 
has lost by the folly of the misdoer, by stopping his avenues of waste. 
But if he has also seriously hurt its good name, it has only a woman’s 
chance of recovery—about one in 1000—and had better quit while it 
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may, before worse comes. The better off it was before the trouble, 
the more it will cost to put off the end. Running mill-stones without 
grain, or only half enough, would be quite as sensible as keeping idle 
hands in office and field. All the time the stockholders would be 
losing, whereas if they stopped at once they would surely save them- 
selves whole. The usual way of fighting waste and folly, through the 
board of direction, is too slow, even if it were not next to impossible by 
reason of the board being under the thumb of the chief. The courts 
are open, and any stockholder, with a good case plainly stated, can and 
should cail a halt and ask a disbandment. It is his right, and whether 
he has one thousand shares or only one makes no difference. If he 
shows the truth of his grievance he is by that fact the champion of all, 
whether they will or no. 











CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





THE HAZARDS OF PAPER MILLS. 
(Continued,) 

IF the floors of the ‘‘ rag-cutter house” are constructed of wood, it is 
essential that the wooden ceilings are protected by sheet iron or asbestos 
concrete. Care should be taken that the protected floors are not broken 
by stairway, elevator or hatchway openings; these should either be out- 
side or in a separate stairway and elevator house communicating with the 
various floors by automatic iron-lined doors, 

After this brief and rather sketchy outline of the general construction, 
we must next turn our attention to the fire appliances necessary in this, 
the most hazardous building of the mill. The quickest as well as the best 
way to extinguish a fire, with the least amount of damage to stock and 
machinery, is to what is commonly termed, ‘‘ smother” it; that is, depriv- 
ing the flames of oxygen, thus causing their extinction. To ‘‘ smother” 
a fire, it is necessary that the compartments in which it occurs are small. 
“Rag-cutting” and ‘‘ dusting” houses should be built as small as pos- 
sible, and if the mill be large, necessitating a capacious ‘‘ cutting-house,” 
this should be subdivided by brick walls. There is but one practically 
successful material—as carbonic acid (gas) can hardly be said to have yet 
reached a sphere of practical utility—for smothering fires in limited spaces ; 
that is, live steam. And especially in case of explosion and ignition of 
finely divided dust it has a most wonderful effect. The writer, in a series 
of experiments with malt dust, found that the neutralizing or ‘‘ extin- 
guishing ” effect of live steam in small chambers is almost instantaneous. 

Live steam jets distributed throughout the building are therefore prime 
requisites. These should be turned on from the boiler room cutside, or 
better still, automatic steam jets should be introduced. Fire buckets, 
though troublesome in this department, as well as standpipes with hose 
attached, should be kept ready for instant use, although persons 
acquainted with the rapidity with which fires in these, as in picker houses, 
spread, know that with the exception of closing all openings and turning 
on the steam, the fire cannot be fought much from the inside. For all 
such cases automatic means should be employed, and for this purpose 
automatic sprinklers are very serviceable. 

For heating the ‘‘ cutting and dusting department,” steam pipes hung 
on iron are most preferable, but these should not be placed along the 
walls, as they will cause the spontaneous ignition of fatty or oily rags 
which might perchance become piled againstthem. They should be hung 
from the ceiling, but low enough to allow the ready removal of the accu- 
mulated dust from time to time. 

Work in this department should be suspended at close of day. For 
artificial lighting in places where dangers from the ignition of finely 
divided particles exist, incandescent electric systems are most preferable, 
as the light-emitting parts consist of glowing pieces of carbon hermeti- 
cally sealed inside of a glass bulb ; and if the wires be properly erected in 
accordance with the excellent code of requirements of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters, dangers from another source need not be 
feared. Where gas or lard oil is used, the lamps should—as in a flour or 
grain: mill—be enclosed. But one trustworthy employe should be in- 
terested with the lighting of lamps, who should have the stringent order 





(a neglect of which should cause his immediate discharge) to clean all 
lamp casings of the dust accumulated on them before lighting them, |; 
would be *‘ carrying owls to Athens” to tell the intelligent reader of Typ 
SPECTATOR that the lighter mineral oils, as naphtha, gasoline, and even 
“coal oils,” should not be used in this department. An ingenious as 
well as safe method of lighting recently introduced in the Still-room of 
one of our largest distilleries might well be applied to picker, cutter, and 
milling rooms. The walls were perforated by several openings about a 
foot square, and over these, near the inner jambs, strong pieces of plate 
glass were securely walled into the masonry; into the remaining niches 
trom the outside powerful lard oil lamps were then set, behind which re- 
flectors were placed, thus producing a strong and pleasant light in the 
room, without the ordinarily accompanying dangers of artificial lights. 

And now, last but not least, before closing with the construction of 
the cutter-room, where this room is located in a building detached from 
the main mill, and the cut stock is blown through an iron tube into the 
mill, the cut stock should be blown into a fire-proof receptacle and not 
into the floor of the main building, as in case of fire the burning stock 
would be blown into the mill. The receiving box should be built of 
brick with a brick arch, or, which is much cheaper and nearly'as good, a 
corrugated iron roof in the form of an inverted funnel with an opening in 
the top, closed by a thin glass or wooden capping, which, in case of fire, 
would soon break or burn through. Steam jets should be placed in the 
box, so that an insignificant fire (which could not destroy the capping) 
might be extinguished without causing a general conflagration of the cut 
rags ; but on reaching larger dimensions the capping would be destroyed, 
and the inflammable contents would, without causing further damage, b- 
burned as if out of a chimney. The communicating opening betwecn 
the box and the mill should be closed by an automatic iron-lined dour, 
while an automatic iron-lined slide should be placed above the openiry 
of the tube of the blower, which, in case of fire on either side, would clus. 
automatically. 

Our rags have now been cut, dusted, or derilled with the least hazard 
possible, and in our next article we shall convert them into paper and 
ferret out the dangers connected with that part of the process, and shall 
try to reduce or remedy the same. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 18, 1883. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Driven Wells in Brooklyn. 


WE have frequently advocated the use of Driven Wells to obtain a water 
supply for small cities, but there has been much opposition to them for 
the reason that few persons understand the philosophy of them. It cer- 
tainly does seem absurd to claim that by driving an iron tube into the 
earth and exhausting the air by pumping, an abundant and inexhaustible 
supply of water can be obtained almost anywhere. Absurd as the propo- 
sition seems, it is none the less true, as is demonstrated by the thousands 
of Driven Wells in successful use in almost every section of the country. 
The fact seems to be that the earth resembles a sponge full of water, and 
that by driving down an air-tight tube and creating a vacuum therein, 
the water in the adjacent soil is forced into the tube by the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the water in the earth. But scientists have 
never satisfactorily accounted for the water in the earth occurring at 
various depths, and it certainly does not depend upon local rainfalls. 
Whatever explanation of the phenomenon may eventually be accepted, the 
fact remains-that the earth is a great reservoir of water, and _ that 
it can be extracted therefrom by means of Driven Wells. Of 
course, there are places where the water lies too deep to be reached in this 
way, or where the soil is not favorable for driving the tubes into the earth ; 
but actual experience has demonstrated that Driven Wells can be made 
available in most situations. 

The most extensive application of the Driven Well system to obtaining 
a public water supply has been made by the city of Brooklyn during the 
past year. The city’s previous water supply was derived from a number 
of ponds, or small lakes, lying some distance out on Long Island, and 
brought to the city by means of an extensive aqueduct. That system 
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was first made available about 1856, but the city has largely outgrown that 
source of supply ; a water famine was threatened, and where to get more 
water has been a problem puzzling the authorities of Brooklyn fur several 
years. After careful investigation, the city’s Chief Engineer, Robert Van 
Buren, seconded by Engineer Bergen, with the approval of Mayor Low and 
Commissioner Ropes, last fall made a contract with Andrews & Co. to fur- 
nish the city 5,000,000 gal!ons of water daily by means of the Driven Well 
system which they control. Engineers and scientists scouted the idea, 
and raised all of objections to it, but Andrews & Co. an- 
swered by contracting to supply the requiced amount of 
they to construct all the wells necessary ; build pumping stations and 
furnish the pumps, all at their and ask 
payment till they had delivered 5,0c0,000 gallons of water daily. 
accordance with this proposition, Messrs. Andrews & Co. selected sites 
for two pumping stations below Jamaica, on the line of the aqueduct. 
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feet in length lead to the wells proper, thus making them about twelve 
feet apart. These Tube Wells are constructed by forcing into the 
ground a tube shod with a galvanized steel point about six feet in 
length, covered with perforated brass The depths of the wells vary 
from forty-seven to ninety feet, the depth being governed by the nature 
of the water-bearing strata encountered. There are one hundred of these 
wells at each station, fifty upon either side of the receiver. A sixteen- 
inch cast iron pipe connects the receiver with the pump. Great care ard 
skill is called for in making such connections, as each joint must be ab- 
solutely air tight. This being accomplished, the pumps started, the air 
exhausted from the wells and their connections, a vacuum results, and the 
atmosphere, pressing upon the surface of the water within the surround- 
ing earth, forces it toward the point of least resistance which is within the 
well, and the result is a rapid and continuous flow of water from the earth 
into the wells, every drop of which is thoroughly filtered. The plantisa pecu- 
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Pump House. 











Aqueduct—twenty-five feet above the surface of the wells. 





a—The wells—1oo in line ; 13 feet from centre to centre each way. 


Last week we visited these stations, and were impressed by the solid, 
substantial and permanent character of the work done, as well as by the 
success that has attended it. At each of the stations is a handsome, solid 
brick engine house, with a pair of the Knowles Pump Manufacturing 
Company's compound pumping engines with ample boiler power 
and auxiliary engines and boilers in reserve for contingencies, each 
set being capable of pumping 2,500,000 gallons of water in twenty- 
In frent cf each engine house is 


Lines of flanged cast iron suction 


four hours as an easy duty. 

a receiver (so called) of boiler iron. 
mains, twelve inches internal diameter, in twelve feet lengths, extend 
east and west from this receiver and parallel with the city’s conduit. 
Twelve-inch gate valves intervene between the ends of the 
mains and the Between each two lengths of this twelve- 
inch suction main are short special castings of like diameter, with three- 
inch Tees on either side, also flanged, to which three-inch gate valves are 
bolted, and from these in turn three-inch wrought iron branch pipes five 


suction 
receiver. 








c—Valves for shutting off. 


é—12-inch main. 





liar one. Its construction displays much ingenuity in adapting means to 
ends, while much taste is evidenced in the finish of the machinery, design 
of buildings, and laying out of the grounds where the wells are located. 
The accompanying rude diagram will indicate how the wells are placed. 
The arrangement of valves is such that any well can be cut off, or the 
whole gang on one side of the reservoir can be shut off. When water is 
reached, it rises to the same level in each well, which is about nine feet 
below the surface. The pumps drawevenly from each well, as is indicated 
by the moisture that gathers on the surface of the pipes through which the 
cold water from the earth flows: Everything about the pumping stations 
shows the confidence of the contractors in their system. All work is done 
for permanent use. In addition to the pump house and boiler room, 
which is of brick, there is a frame building for storing coal, a good stable 
and carriage house, a handsome two-and-a-half-story frame dwelling for 
the engineer, and the grounds are prettily laid out in lawns and flower 
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The pumps commenced running about the first of July, delivering 
‘éasily the 5,000,000 gallons of water called for by the contract. But 
%or this most welcome addition to the city’s supply, Brooklyn would 
“*have experienced a water famine during the Summer such as has never 
"been known, for there were five months of drought on the Island, during 
‘which tinte‘the‘rainfall was less than two and one-half inches. The ponds 
‘connected with the aqueduct were lower than ever before known, and the 
water became impure in consequence. In this extremity the authorities 
called on Messrs. Andrews & Co. to increase the delivery from the Driven 
Wells if possible. They accordingly increased the speed of the pumps, and 
for over a month have been pouring into the aqueduct 10,000,000 gallons 
daily, or double the quantity called for by their contract. And still the 
wells do not show any indication of giving out ; on the contrary, the water 
flows more freely than it did at first, so that frequently the engineer shuts 
off one-half the wells for a time and runs one engine instead of two. All 
who have watched this work are astounded at the results obtained, which 
are, however, precisely what Engineers Van Buren and Bergen and Messrs. 
Andrews & Co. counted upon. 

Among the croakers who objected to the Driven Wells were some who 
asserted they would take all the water from the farmers’ wells in the vi- 
cinity. To demonstrate the falsity of this prediction,*the contractors 
put down test wells in all directions at distances varying from one 
to five thousand feet from the pump houses. These wells do not 
show any loss of water whatever, but, on the contrary, in some of 
them (on elevated ground) the water stands at a higher level than in those 
at the pump house. As a matter of fact, the water delivered by them 
comes from such a depth below the surface as to preclude the supposi- 
tion that it is in any way affected by the local rainfall. Where it comes 
from, or why it is that the earth is such a universal reservoir of water, 
remains for scientists to discover. The Messrs. Andrews, who have had 
alarge and varied experience with Driven Wells, have found in nine 
cases out of ten where they have put down these wells an inexhaustible 
flow of excellent water. Their practical demonstration in Brooklyn of 
the value of the Driven Well system for obtaining a water supply was a 
bold undertaking, and has proved successful beyond the most sanguine 
expectation. They took all the risk, spent their money liberally, put in 
the best machinery and appliances to be had, and have completed a work 
that is as handsome as it is useful. The Brooklyn Eagle, speaking of 
the plant, said: ‘‘ Many engineers and scientific persons have visited the 
works, and, while admiring the degree of perfection achieved and the results 
attained, go away pondering the conundrum, ‘ Where does the water come 
frum ?’” Mayor Low, in company with Mr. Van Buren, the city engineer, 
recently visited these pumping stations, and, in speaking of them, the Mayor 
said ‘‘ that he was surprised at what he had seen. If there had been the 
same number of pipes put down in a lake and water was pumped out of 
them,it would have seemed natural enough ; but when they were driven into 
the dustiest of Long Island soil and five millions of gallons of water came up 
out of them daily, he confessed that he was surprised, He explained that the 
contract called for a year’s test to pump 5,000,000 gallons daily before the 
works should be finally accepted by the city. He believed it had thus far ful- 
filled every expectation, and he saw no reason that the test would not be 
satisfactory during the rest of the year. The contractors had taken a pride 
in giving to the city not only stations which were creditable in appearance, 
but had complied with the fundamental part of the contract, namely, the 
increase of the water supply.” This practical illustration proves conclu- 
sively what we have so often asserted, that the most economical system of 
water-works for cities can be obtained by Driven Wells. The great city 
of New York might, instead of spending fifty or sixty millions of dollars 
for building dams and a new aqueduct, put in an auxiliary system of 
Driven Wells that would supply all the water wanted for all time to come 
at one-twentieth the cost of the new Croton system proposed. And it 
would not be necessary to go outside the city limits to get the water. 


Financial Standing of the Sun Fire Office. 


CurtositTy has long been on tiptoe as to the condition of the Sun Fire 
Office, one of the best-known fire insurance companies, for the reason that 
the charter of the company does not compel it to make a statement of its 
financial condition. Rumor has placed the assets of this great corpora- 
tion in fabulous millions, and again the figures have been brought far below 
what they were inreality. But at last curiosity has been satisfied and 
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the figures of the great institution have been published. On this action 
of the Sun The London Review says: 


‘* From the recent publication of the figures of this institution, it ap. 
pears, that for the first time in the history of the office the veil of secrecy 
has been lifted which concealed its operations from the public view. Even 
now we are not fully informedfas to its exact position, but from the affix 
davit sworn to by the chairman*and treasurer on November 24, 1882, it 
would appear, that on that date the value of the property in the hands of 
the management was as follows: Real estate over £200,000; stocks, 
bonds and other securities, 41,100,000 ; other property to the extent of 
£100,000 ; representing a total of £1,400,000. The affidavit proceeds to 
State, that the convertible assets in possession of the society are estimated 
to be in excess of all liabilities, including the unearned premiums and out- 
standing risks, to the extent of a million sterling, leaving therefore the 
sum of £400,000 to represent the existing liabilities of the office. These 
liabilities would principally consist of unearned premiums, losses matured 
and not yet paid, etc. This would appear to give a very large amount of 
reserve to set against the unearned premiums, but of course the paid-up 
capital of the company is included as one of the liabilities in accordance 
with the custom in which annual returns are made in the United States, 
It should appear, therefore, that the surplus reserve fund of the Sun Fire 
Office is about one million sterling, excluding capital and the amount set 
aside to meet the risk on the unearned premium account. To arrive at the 
premium income it is, therefore, only necessary to deduct the paid-up 
capital or proprietor’s fund trom the £400,000, and assume the balance to 
represent something like 4o per cent on the total premium income. It is 
difficult to understand what benefit the Sun Fire Office, or the Phoenix, or 
any other, can derive from making the slightest mystery about their af- 
fairs. 

‘The old days have gone by when governmentswere“wont to screw out 
of joint stock companies a percentage of their profits in consideration of a 
renewal of their charters or powers of doing business. The history of the 
Royal Exchange, of the London Assurance Corporation, and the Bank of 
England itself are illustrations of what we mean. Those days are, of 
course, gone by, and the Sun Fire Office may come forth boldly and de- 
clare its position. It is not at all improbable that the proprietors may find 
it worth their while to adopt this course. To speak perfectly frankly in 
the matter, a continuance of the present system savors a little of childish- 
ness, and is perfectly unworthy of any great financial institution.” 


Pleasant to the New York Companies. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN A. MCCALL, Jr., has issued the following notice 
to the officers of fire, marine and life companies which touches on a matter 
of imfortant interest to insurance companies in New York State: 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, October 24, 1883. 
To the Officers : The Superintendent is pleased to notify the fire, marine 
and life insurance companies, and the co-operative or assessment societies, 
organized under the laws of this State, that owing to the reduction made 
in the expenses of the Department, no charges for fees, taxes or dues will 
be made to the several companies or societies named during the fiscal 
year commencing October 1, 1883. The statutory and reciprocal fees, 
collected and to be collected from the companies of other States and 
countries, are sufficient to pay all the present and future expenditures of 
the Department during the period mentioned. Yours respectfully, 
Joun A. McCALL, JR., Superintendent. 





The Indicted President of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion. 
THE following relative to the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association and 
it fugitive president we copy from The Insurance Times for October: 
Edward B. Haiper is the president of the company to which we refer, 
and, as its head, gives character to the Association and direction to its 
business. What, then, are the reputation and antecedents of the leading 
spirit of this concern? Weturn to his record and gather alarming evi- 
dence of his unfitness for his position. Many evidences appear showing 
how unworthy he is to handle savings made for the bereaved and helpless. 
Among these we now adduce the facts briefly mentioned in the heading 
of this article. In 1865 he was the senior partner of the banking and 
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brokerage firm of Harper, Durney & Co. of No. 55 South Third street, 
Philadelphia. The transactions of this firm appear to have been most dis- 
creditable, leading to indictments and lawsuits, instituted by aggrieved 
parties, which compe lled Edward B. Harper to abscond. The three in- 
dictments which he was afraid to face are numbered in the Quarter Ses- 
sions Office of Philadelphia, 711, December, 1860, for conspiracy 
(published below); No. 840, December, 1865, and No. 681, February, 
1866, both for misdemeanor. Harper forfeited his bail January 29, 1867, 
and struck out for fresh fields and pastures new in the West. 
The following is the indictment for conspiracy mentioned above: 


In the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the 

City and County of Philadelphia. 
DECEMBER SESSIONS, 1866. 

CiTY AND COUNTY PHILADELPHIA, Ss.: 
The Grand Inquest of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, inquiring for the city 
upon their respective oaths and affirmations, do pre- 
Harper, late of the said county, yeoman, and Tobias A. 
ne county, yeoman, being persons of evil minds and dispo- 
are to this 
falsely and 


and county of Philadelphia, 


Edward B. 


Durney, late of the sar 


sent that 


sitions, together with divers other evil-disposed persons, whose names 


wickedly devising and intending to 






Grand Inquest as yet unknown, 





maliciously cheat and defraud one Caroline M. Randall of a large sum of money, 
to wit, the sum of $1500, the property of the said Caroline M. Randall, on the 8th 
day of March, A. D., 1866, at the county aforesaid, and within the jurisdiction of 
the said court, fraudulently, falsely and maliciously ,and unlawfully did conspire, 


combine, confederate and agree together between and among themselves by divers 




















unlawful, wrongful and indirect means to cheat and defraud the said Caroline M. 
Randall of a large sum of money, to wit, the sum of $1500, the property of the said 
Caroline M. Randall 

And the Inquest afore i, on their oaths and affirmations aforesaid, do further 
present the said Edward B. Harper and Tobias A. Durney, together with the said 
evil-disposed persons, et ind in pursuance of the said conspiracy, etc., did falsely, 
maliciously and unlawfully cheat and defraud the said Caroline M. Randall ofa 
large sum of money t, the sum of $1500, the property of the said Caroline M. 
Randall, to the great damage of the said Caroline M. Randall, contrary to the 
form of the act of A mbly, etc. 

And the Grand Inquest of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, inquiring for the 
city and county of Philadelphia, upon their respective oaths and affirmations, 
further do present, that Edward B. Harper and Tobias A. Durney, late of the 

id county, yeomen, being of evil minds and dispositions, together with divers 
other evil-disposed persons, whose names are to this Grand Inquest ‘as yet un- 
Known, wickedly de ind intending to falsely and maliciously cheat and de- 
fraud one Caroline M. Randall of a large sum of money, to wit, the sum of $1500; 
ifterwards—to wit » 8th day of March, A. D., 1866—at the county aforesaid, 
ind fraudulently, ma usly and unlawfully did conspire, combine, confederate 
and agree together between and among themselves by divers unlawful, wrongful 
and indirect means to cheat and defraud the said Caroline M. Randall out ofa 
large amount of m the amount of $1500, by means of a certain promis- 


sory note which tl he said Edward B. Harper and Tobias A. Durney, did then 





ind there fraudulent luce the said Caroline M. Randall to take, under the 
promise that the s Edward B. Harper would give into the possession of the said 
T. A. Durney int of collateral security, to wit, an amount sufficient to 
secure the said Carol M. Randall from loss in case the said promissory note 
should not be paid at maturity, and by reason of the aforesaid agreement the said 
E. B. Harper and T. A. Durney did fraudulently, maliciously and unlawfully, then 
and there, in the city and county aforesaid, induce the said Caroline M. Randall to 


assign over and deliver into their possession a certain valuable security for the pay- 
ment of a large sum ol a certain promissory note for $3500 given by 
one Charles S. Stockman and indorsed by the firm of Harper, Durney & Co., un- 
and defraud the said Caroline M. Randall of her goods and chat- 


f money, viz. 


lawfully to che 


tels, money and property, as aforesaid. 
And the Inquest af said, on their oaths and affirmations, etc., do further present 
that the sa.d Edward B. Harper and Tobias A Durney, together with, etc., in ex- 


| last-mentioned premises and in pursuance of the said conspiracy, 
the day and year aforesaid, etc., did falsely and mali- 
said Caroline M. Randall out of a large amount of 
int of $1500, byjjfraudulently, maliciously and unlawfully 
said E. B. Harper and T. A. 
ind making large amounts ot money; and that the said 


ecution of the sai 
etc., afterward, to wit, on 
ciously cheat and defraud the 
money, to wit, t! 


} ¢ th ‘ t} 


representing tha ey, the Durney, were in a flour_ 


ishing business « lition 


$1500 was needed by th 


em to purchase machinery to work certain silver mines 
B. Harper and T. A. 
by means of which false, traudulent, malicious and unlawful 
representations they, the said E, B. Harper and T. A, Durney, did then and there, 
to wit, in the city and county aforesaid, on the 8th day of March, 1866, induce the 
M. Randall to forego suit upon and deliver up to them a certain 
rge amount of money, viz.: the amount of $3500, given by 
and the payment of which said note was guaranteed by 


which they, the said I Durney, represented to own in the 


Territory of Nevada 


said Caroline 
promissory note for a la 


one Charles S. Stockn 





the firm of Harper, Durney & Co., contrary to the form of the act, etc. 


WILLIAM B, MAuM, District Attorney. 
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| The endorsement on this indictment, shows that the bail given by the 
defendants was forfeited by order of the court, they failing to appear for 
trial. 


Bocus ENDORSEMENTS. 


We have heretofore alluded to the fact that Mr, Harper was in the habit 
of making false statements in the literature of the Association for the pur- 
pose of misleading the public, and garbling the reports of insurance 
officials to the same end. These officials have repudiated such use of their 
names in vigorous letters of protest, which we have printed in previous 
issues. The following correspondence illustrates how the names of re- 
spectable business men have been used surreptitiously to inveigle and 
deceive the public. Certainly no confidence can be placed in a concern 
that resorts to such base means : 


INSURANCE TIMES OFFICE, 
NOS. I9 AND 21 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK, October 10, 1883. 
J. WwW. Seligman & Co., Broad street, New York: 
GENTLEMEN—I have before me a circular issued by the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association, of No. 55 Liberty street, of this city, containing a paragraph in 
which your firm is quoted as endorsing the said Association in the following words : 


‘* This Association is a good and responsible concern ; it is well managed, doing 
a large business, and making money. Its namber of members is increasing every 
day from among the most solid and respectable persons of New York and other 
States. It owes nothing to any one and pays all its debts promptly, and asks no 
favors.” 


As the integrity of the management of this Association is now called in question, 
and as grave doubts have arisen as to its trustworthiness and stability, ] am anxious 
to know whether the above endorsement published in this circular was actually given 
by you in form stated and published. An answer will greatly oblige, 

Yours, most respectfully, 
STEPHEN ENGLISH, 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co., Bankers, 
NEW YORK, October 12, 1883. . 
Stephen English, Esq.: 

DEAR S1r—We have your favor of the roth inst. relative to our endorsement 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, and beg leave to inform you that this 
is the first intimation that we have had of our name being connected with the Asso- 
ciation. 

Moreover, we would state that we know nothing at all about the merits of the 
Yours very truly, 

J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co. 

P. S.—Last December we received an inquiry from our correspondent in Austin, 
Nev., about the standing of the company, and we simply inclosed a report received 
from the Mercantile Agency without any comment by us. 

J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co, 


company, nor have we ever endorsed it. 








State Association of Local Boards. 
Tue New York State Association of Local Boards was organized some 
months ago and held its first annual meeting a few weeks ago at Syracuse, 
when the following constitution was adopted: Article 1.—This organ- 
ization shall be known as the ‘*New York State Association of Local 
Boards of Fire Underwriters.” Article 2.—The objects of this associa- 
tion shall be, to increase the efficiency of local boards and the intelligence 
and faithfulness of local agents, and to assist generally in the elevation 
and improvément of the business of fire underwriting. Article 3.—All 
duly organized local boards or associations of fire underwriters may be- 
come membets of this association. Article 4.—The officers of this asso- 
ciation shall be a, president, vice-president, corresponding secretary, 
recotding secretary, ard treasurer, to be electéd at the antiual mieéting. 
Article 5.—The officers above named, together with six other members, to 
be elected at the annual meeting, shall constitute an Executive Committee. 
All vacancies to he filled by said Executive Committee. Article 6.—An- 
nual meetings of this association shall be held on the second Thursday 
of September. Special meetings may be called at any time by five or more 
members of the Executive Committee. Article 7.— Delegates to all meet- 
ings shall be chosen by local boards or associations, upon the basis of one 
delegate for every ten members or fractional part thereof, and shall in all 
cases be those who have no interest in the business, except as local 


agents. Article 8.—This constitution may be amended at any annual 
meeting, by a three-fourths vote of the delegates present. 
The following resolutions were adopted: First—Resolved, That 


we consider the interests of the companies and the local boards we 
represent harmonious, and it is our purpose to advocate only such meas- 
ures as we believe will be beneficial to both. Second—Reselved, That we 





protest against the practice of companies writing over the heads of local 
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agents at any rate. Also, that we protest against the practice of some 
companies being represented in certain localities by non-board agents. 
Third—Resolved, That we believe absolute non-intercourse between 
“board” and “non-board” agents and companies advisable, and we 
therefore recommend that local boards adopt this rule, and urgently re- 
quest companies to practice it. Fourth—Resolved, That all local boards 
be requested to report to our Executive Committee all cases where pen- 
alties have been imposed and they have not been able to enforce them. 
Fifth—Resolved, That we recommend ‘a fee for admission to membership 
in all local boards, The officers of the association are: President, A. M. 
McLean, Rochester ; Vice-President, Gilbert Geer, Jr., Troy ; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, James Johnston, Rochester; Recording Secretary, John 
A. O'Reilly, Syracuse; Treasurer, O. H. Brown, Oswego; Executive 
Committee, W. H. Mandeville, Olean; G. B. Armstrong, Buffalo; Cyrus 
Stewart, Gloversville ; James H. Searles, Rome; H. B. Boss, Bingham- 
ton; T. C, Chittenden, Watertown. 





MERE MENTION. 


—John Cameron has been appointed manager of the Life Association 
of Canada. 

—Henry Peychaud, president of the Hope Fire of New Orleans, died, 
aged 73, one day last week. 

—The annual meeting of the United Fire Underwriters in America has 
been postponed until next spring. 

—We have received from Insurance Commissioner Knight a copy of 
the fifteenth annual report of the department. 

—L. C. Phillips, general manager of the City of London Fire, was in 
New York last week on his way to Manitoba. 

—The Mutual Fire Insurance Company of New York will allow no re- 
duction in rates for the use of the automatic fire alarm. 

—The Sun Fire Insurance Company of San Francisco has been author- 
ized to do business in New York, but will not enter Massachusetts. 


—Resident Manager John C. Mills, of the London and Provincial In- 
surance Company, returned last Wednesday from an extended trip 
through the West. 

—The Equitable Life Assurance Society has reinsured the risks of the 
Lion Life of London, which gave out its intention of retiring from the 
United States several months since. 

—The Ohio Insurance Department has refused a license to the Western 
Fire and Marine Plate Glass Company of Chicago, which insures glass 
against fire and marine casualties, as well as breakage. 

—J. E. Kahl, vice-president of the Germania Fire of New York, and C, 
E. White, of the North British and Mercantile, are among the insurance 
men who have returned home from abroad during the past month. 

—A proposition has been submitted to Atlanta for the erection of water- 
works, with 50,000,000 gallons capacity, the city to turn over to the con- 
tractors its present system of water supply, with all appurtenances. 

—The examination of the Spring Garden Fire Insurance Company by 
Commissioner Tarbox resulted in a favorable report, which is saying a 
great deal for the company ; the examinations of that department just at 
this time being equivalent to a test as by fire. 


—Governor Butler, in a speech at Gardner, Mass., last week, made a 
misstatement when he said: ‘‘ Thus far in the insurance examination 
there have been found but two sound companies. Three insurance com- 
panies have gone out of the State, certainly, rather than stand an examina- 
tion.” 

—The statement is made by telegraph that the following companies 
have had their licenses revoked in Georgia for not making semi-annual 
statements of their condition: City of London Fire, Star Fire of New 
York, Western of Toronto, Harttord Life znd Annuity, New England 
Mutual Life and Penn Mutual Life. 


—Insurance Commissioner Tarbox has sent aletter to the United States 
Plate Glass Company, refusing to re-instate it in Massachusetts, The com- 











missioner gives in detail the results of his recent investigation of the 
affairs of the company in Philadelphia, criticising the character of its in- 
vestments, many of which he regards as of a speculative character. 

—The National Association of Fire Engineers met in convention at New 
Orleans last week. The session next year will be held in Chicago. The 
officers chosen for the ensuing year were: Chief Thomas O'Conner, of 
New Orleans, president ; Henry A. Hills, Cincinnati, secretary, and A. 
C. Hendricks, New Haven, treasurer. A number of vice-presidents were 
also elected. 

—As a proof of the value of editorial articles in insurance journals, we 
would just mention that the Reserve Fund Mutual Life Association of 
New York has instituted suits for damages against The Insurance Times 
for $50,000 and against THE SPECTATOR for $225,000. The Times and 
SPECTATOR deserve the highest commendation for showing up these con- 
cerns.—Jnsurance Society. 

—James Gilmore, the incendiary who set fire to the Bridgewater work- 
house at Plymouth, Mass., some months ago, causing its destruction, was 
sentenced on October 24 to twenty years in the State prison. Gilmore 
addressed the court, saying that he set fire to the workhouse because he 
was badly treated while living there. The testimony of the officers showed 
him to be a very refractory inmate, whom it was necessary to frequently 
punish, 

—Ata recent fire, which was a good hot one, a saw mill ,over 200 feet 
distant was considerably damaged by radiated heat. It was not set on 
fire by sparks or flame, but simply by radiated heat. A fire that threw off 
heat to such a degree must have rendered the work of the firemen ex- 
ceedingly difficult, but the crowd of spectators, located at a safe distance, 
would not take the matter of heat into consideration, but would blame 
the ftremen for not ‘‘ going in” and fighting the fire at short range. 

—A meeting of the insurance agents was held at Hampton, Va., in 
September, when a Local Board of Fire Underwriters for Hampton, 
Chesapeake and Old Point was formed. The following officers were 
elected: President, R. M. Brooker; Vice-President, D. M. W. Waller; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Segar Whiting; Executive Committee, R. M, 
Booker, D. M. W. Waller, Geo, A. Schmelz, V. P. Holt, Segar Whiting. 
A constitution and by-laws for the government of the Board, and a tariff 
of rates for fire insurance, were adopted. 

—Minneapolis recently decided to purchase two first-class steam fire 
engines, but it was ascertained that the kind selected could not be de- 
livered under three months. Mr. McCord, manager of the insurance com- 
pact in that city, has addressed a letter to the Council setting forth that 
time is an important element in the matter, and suggesting that second- 
class engines be purchased at once. He gives assurance that if this is 
done the recent advance of twenty-five per cent in rates will be gradually 
reduced, thus saving insurers nearly $5000 a year. The Council has the 
matter under consideration. 

—A Washington correspondent asks for information about the ‘‘ Balti- 
more Mutual Aid Society,” which advertises ‘‘ a long and successful ex- 
perience.” The length may be inferred from the age, which is just eigh- 
teen months ; the success from the fact that, of 5068 ‘‘ policies” issued 
in 1882, 3182, or 63 per cent, lapsed. Its income last year was $7949, and 
its expenditures $7688, out of which the gross amount paid for death 
claims was $725—the lion’s share of the balance being pocketed by of- 
ficers and agents. Our correspondent can cipher from this what ‘ insur- 
ance at cost” means in such a pitiful concern.— Baltimore Underwriter. 


—At the annual meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Association of 
the United States, held at the Mills Building, New York, on Thursday, 
the following Executive Committee for the ensuing year was chosen: 
W. C. Nichols of The Monitor, J. C. Whiting of The American Exchange 
and Review, W. H. Bonsall of THe Specraror, C. C. Bombaugh of The 
Baltimore Underwriter, S. H. Davis of [nsurance, C. E. Ransom of The 
Standard and P. Tertius Kempson of The Age. The Association will give 
a grand banquet at Delmonico’s in the latter part of January, the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements for which being J. C. Whiting, C. C. Hine, Frank 
W. Ballard, Clifford Thomson and S. H. Davis. 

—The following is a telegraphic dispatch from Portland, Oregon, 
printed in the Chicago papers October 27: ‘* The failure of J. Bachman 
& Brothers, insurance managers and bankers in a small way, was an- 
nounced this morning. The junior partner, Adolph Bachman, disappeared 
Monday night and has not since been seen. The vaults were opened this 
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morning and found to be empty. The liabilities are about $60,000. The 
assets are not over $5°00. The firm was manager for six insurance com- 
It is rumored that the absconding partner has lost heavily of late 

He had complete charge of the finances. The depositors are 


panies. 
at poker. 


principally women, in amounts of from $100 to $500.” 


—The number and tonnage of British vessels respecting whose loss re- 
ports were received at the Board of Trade during the month of September, 
1883, and the number of lives lost, is as follows: 


Description. 
Sailing.......0sseerseseoeeee Si 
is ak Ghai oe ahve Gowns sac 14 


Number, Tonnage. Lives Lost. 


10,702 83 
6,577 4 


65 17,279 87 
The above table is a record of ‘‘ reports received” in the month, and not 
of wrecks which occurred during the month. Many of the reports re- 
ceived in September relate to casualties which occurred in previous 
months. Casualties not resulting in total loss of vessels, and the lives 
lost by such casualties, are not included. 

—At a fire in Lispenard street, this city, on the 8th inst., the firemen 
lost considerable time in getting in the building, as the doors and win- 
dows were guarded by iron shutters. As generally constructed, these 
shutters are rolled up by means of a crank or key upon the inside and 
cannot be raised or lowered from the outside, Upon this subject Chief 
Engineer Bates, of the fire department, said to a reporter: ‘‘ Once inside 
the door the work is easy, though we have to fight for every inch of dis- 
tance we raise them from the outside. They might just as well be made 
to work with the iron keys of our hose carts, but they never are. The un- 
necessary delays to which firemen are subjected by such arrangements as 
these increase the aggregate Joss from fires in this city from thirty to fifty 
per cent.” 

—‘‘ Is it not inconceivable,” says Dio Lewis, “ that a being endowed with 
reason should waste in a few years of feverish excitement and dissipation 
the vital shock which was intended to last him through eighty years? We 
see him from twenty to thirty years of age, wild with what he calls 
from fifty to sixty, rheumatic, slow of movement, and void 
of spirit.” The Cardinal de Salis, Archbishop of Seville, who died at the 
age of one hundred and ten years, being asked just before his death, by 
what means he had continued to live so long and happy a life, replied : 
“By being old when I was young, I find myself young now I am old.” 
He did not mean by the phrase ‘‘ being old when I was young,” that he 
had deprived himself of the pleasures of youth. “The highest and sweetest 
pleasures of youth only prepare for the highest and sweetest pleasures 
of old age.” 

—We have received the first number of a neatly printed eight page 
paper entitled ‘‘Insurance,” published by Charles D. Lakey and S. H. 
Davis, the former being the business manager and the latter the editor of 
the paper. Both gentlemen are well known to the insurance fraternity, 
having been connected with journalism for many years. Mr. Davis isa 
terse, vigorous writer, possessing a marked individuality of a somewhat 
he likes controversy, and is never happier than when 


‘pleasure ;’ 


aggressive type ; 
hurling adjectives at ideas and methods that are unbusinesslike and ir- 
regular. The salutatory of the new journal consists of the brief statement 
that it has neither subscribers nor advertisers, but expects to have both. 
If the;gentlemen named possess the energy and push they have been cred- 
ited with, they will doubtless make a place for their paper in the already 
full ranks of insurance journals. 

—The New York Board of Fire Commissioners have sent to the Mayor 
a request that the fcllowing amounts for the fire department be included in 
the annual budget for the year 1884: For salaries, headquarters, $44,580 ; 
instruction of the corps of sappers and miners, and attorney to the depart- 
ment, $6000; telegraph force. pay-roll, $20,540; repair shops, pay-roll, 
$58,000; bureau of combustibles, $13.300 ; bureau of inspection of build- 
ings, $78,700; fire marshal’s bureau, $7400 ; superintendent of horses, 
$7000; for engine and hook and ladder companies, $961,459.20 ; for 
seven new engines, one hook and ladder company, eight assistant fore- 
men, seven assistant engineers and thirty-three privates, $45,550 ; for 
apparatus, supplies, etc., etc., $250,000; for other and miscellaneous 
supplies, etc., $52,400; for new houses for engine and hook and ladder 
companies, $100,000 ; making a total of $1,686,129. 20. 

—lIt is hardly strange that the proceedings of Mrs. Catharine Flannagan 
should have caused ‘‘ considerable excitement” in Liverpool. She has 
been in the habit of lending money to divers persons, insuring their lives, 
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holding their policies, administering ‘‘ medicine” to them, and then re- 
ceiving their insurance money, The friends of Mrs. Flannagan's deceased 
clients are quite right in regarding this as a most suspicious conjunction, 
for there can be little doubt that crimes such as are suggested by this case 
are much more common than people think. Ten years ago, it will be re- 
membered, a certain Mary Ann Cotton was hanged at Durham, She had 
married several times over, and as soon as a child was born its life was 
insured, and its death immediately followed. The bodies were subse- 
quently exhumed, and it was found that she had poisoned them with 
arsenic. She was delivered of her last child in jail, and the fever of phil- 
anthropy led to a hot competition for taking care of the poor little thing. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


—The Boston firemen complain of the blocking of Atlantic avenue in 
that city by long lines of standing freight cars without breakage at street 
crossings. Should a fire occur in the neighborhood, great delay would 
be caused in the passage of apparatus, This condition of the streets is 
not peculiar to Boston. In New York there are numerous streets block- 
aded frequentiy by freight and horse cars, while at night many cross 
Streets are blockaded by drays, trucks, wagons, etc., left in the street for 
the night by their owners for want of house room for them. In some of 
these streets there is barely room for the horse cars to pass between the 
lines of vehicles on each side, and when a fire engine tries to get through 
there is nearly always trouble. Many citizens appear to think that the 
Streets are their private property, and the worst of it is that the authorities 
have not the courage to object, or are easily influenced to encourage the 
idea, 


—Johnson & Hammond, lighterage men at No. 131 Water street, re- 
ceived a visit on August 3 from James H. Delevan, who represented him- 
self as an insurance agent, and insured a number of their barges, at a very 
low rate, in the Orient Insurance Company. The policies were delivered 
and the amount of the premium, over $900, paid by check in the name of 
Delevan, at his own request. Recently the firm received from the Orient 
Insurance Company a bill for the amount as due. Delevan had defrauded 
the firm and kept the money. The police were called in, and Detectives 
Kush and Tooker, of Detective Byrnes’ squad, ascertained that Delevan 
had left his house, No. 66 Carlton avenue, Jersey City Heights, ostensibly 
to go to Richmond, Va., but that he really was in Chicago. His address 
wis obtained by a stratagem, and he was arrested there. On Monday he 
was brought to this city, and taken before the District Attorney to plead 
to an indictment found against him. 

— The abolition of the call force of the Boston Fire Department is being 
agitated, and it is merely a question of time when the names of all mem- 
bers of the Boston department will be entered on the regular pay roll. 
The movement has apparently received a temporary set-back, however, 
by the action of the fire department committee, the majority of whom have 
reported adversely to changing the twenty-four call companies into per- 
manent organizations. It is thought that a minor report in favor of the 
proposed abolition will receive full consideration from the city council. 
The fire underwriters in Boston are strongly in favor of a full-paid depart- 
ment, as also are the business men, and it appears that those who oppose 
the change do so merely for sentimental reasons. Our Boston corre- 
spondent well says that the history of the Boston Fire Department is a 
history of reforms and radical changes for the better, all accomplished in 
direct opposition to some persons belonging to it who believe in nothing 
but the musty pill of the past. 

—The Kittanning Insurance Company, a mutual Pennsylvania com 
pany, has been ordered by the Court at Harrisburg to show cause why its 
business should not be closed for violating the insurance laws. The*In- 
surance Commissioner, in his letter to the Attorney-General, says: ‘* The 
Kittanning$Insurance Company was incorporated by an act of Assembly 
approved April 2, 1853. I have reason to believe that the company is 
fraudulently conducted in this: it has not the capital stock authorized 
and required by its charter, Its affairs are not managed by a board of 
seven directors elected by stockholders as required by its charter. Its 
president and secretary have not been elected from the number of lawfully 
chosen directors, as required by its charter, and have no authority to act in 
that capacity, or to manage the affairs of the company. The company has 
not complied with the order of the Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
County of December 3, 1878, and conducted its business of insurance 
upon the mutual principal alone, but has written policies of insurance for 
a fixed premium without any further liability on the part of the insured or 
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any mutuality whatever, in violation of the spirit and letter of said order 
of Court. I have reason to believe that the company is insolvent, because 
it has not the capital stock required by its charter, and for the same rea- 
son that its assets are not sufficient for carrying on the business of the 
same.” The Court granted the order returnable on December 4 next. 

—There is a graveyard insurance ring in full blast at Fall River, Mass., 
and The Weekly Advance there advances this testimony: ‘“ One case in 
particular comes to our attention, in which_an old man was palmed upon 
a society as being ten years younger that he really was, and whose insur- 
ance money, $2000, was divided between his son and an undertaker who 
had engineered the insurance. Another case is reported in which $5000 
of policies were taken out on the shattered life of a very sick man, and 
divided as follows : $2000 to the doctor who passed him, $1000 to the 
agent who took the risk, $1000 to a man to whom the insured was under a 
slight pecuniary obligation, and the remaining $1coo0 to the family of the 
assured, who has not paid one cent of premiums or charges, but has had 
all this done for him by the men who were taking such a loving interest 
in his life and were making sure of being repaid by his early and expected 
death. Other cases of a similar class are reported to us.” J. C. Bioch, 
an insurance agent at New Bedford, tells of a consumptive girl insured, 
with the aid of a physician, for $5000, though she is hopelessly ill. 


—The Pacific Coast general agents of fire companies are promulgating 
the following: ‘‘ Learning that a representative of‘a prominent New 
York brokerage firm has recently visited this coast for the purpose of sur- 
veying and rating the Pacific Coast property of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, and of the corporations associated with it, notably the Ore- 
gon Railway and Navigation Company, the Oregon Improvement Com- 
pany, and the Seattle Coaland Transportation Company, we desire to pro- 
test vigorously against the writing of these risks by Eastern offices, as 
tending to demoralize the business of this coast. There are enough com- 
panies represented here to fully cover the property situated here, and we 
earnestly hope that every company having a representative upon this coast 
will refer the applicants to its Pacific Coast representatives for a policy. 
Further, realizing that this is but the commencement of that system of 
writing of distant risks at less than local rates which has heretofore 
proven so disastrous to Eastern underwriting, we earnestly hope that each 
of the Eastern departments of companies represented by us will formally 
resolve to refer all risks which may be hereafter offered them upon prop- 
erty within the jurisdiction of their Pacific Coast departments to such de- 
partments for rate and policy.” 

— Many large manufacturing establishments employ special watchmen 
to guard their premises, and, trusting to their vigilance, neglect ordinary 
precautions to prevent fires. The position of watchman in a manufacturing 
establishment is a responsible one, requiring a man of honesty, resolution 
and good judgment to properly perform the duties, and his sole business 
should be to care for the premises. The practice that obtains in some 
quarters, of adding to a watchman’s duties extra ones, in the way of 
sweeping, cleaning engines and other odd jobs, cannot be too strongly 
condemned, as his whole time is needed for his special work. He should 
not sweep or clean, except to repair the neglect or carelessness of other 
employees, and then such employees should be punished for their dere- 
liction. He should report daily all unusual circumstances. But who 
shall watch the watchman? His work is extremely monotonous, the 
temptation to n€églect it constant and pressing, and the oppoitunities for 
dereliction without detection unparalleled in any other employment. It is 
not in ordinary human nature to long resist the pressure of constant temp- 
tation, coupled as in this case with prospective immunity from discovery 
and punishment, and not to be wondered at that the best men fail when 
subjected to this test ; hence, whatever may be the belief of employers in 
individual cases, those instances where watchmen perform the.r whole 
duty without the stimulus of time detectors are extremely 
while those where ‘‘ perfectly trustworthy ” men have been found to be 
unreliable or incompetent can be named almost without limit. A watch- 
clock for the detection of derelict watchmen is as much of a necessity as 
the watchman himself. In a recent case where a manufacturer sued an in- 
surance company to recover for the loss of his factory by fire, it was 
shown that his policy required him to keep a watchman on the premises. 
The watchman was there, but proved to have been asleep. The Court 
held that a man asleep on the premises could not be heid to be a watch- 
man, and the manufacturer lost his insurance. A watch-clock would 
have kept the man awake and alive to his duties. 
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THE CENTURY. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1883-84. 


The programme for the fourteenth year of this magazine, and the third under the new 
name, is, if anything, more interesting and popular than ever. With every season, THe 
CeNnTuUkY shows a decided gain in cir-ulation. The new volume begins with November, 
and, when possible, subscr ptions should begin with that issue. The following are some of 
the features of the coming year : 


A New Novel by George W. Cable, author of “ Old Creole Days,”’ etc., entitled ** Dr. 
Sevier ;”’ a story of New Orleans life, the time being the eve of the fate Civil War. 

** Life in the Thirteen Colonies,” by Kpwarv Eaciesron ; separate illustrated papers 
on subjects connected with-the early history of this country. 

Three 8 ories by Henry James, of varying lengths, to appear through the yéar. 

The New Astronomy; untechnical articks. by Prof, S. P. LanGiey, describing the 
most interesting of recent discoveries in the sun and stars. 

A Novelette by H. H. Boyesen, author of “ Gunnar,” etc.; a vivid and sparkling story 

The New Era in American Architevture ; a series of papers descriptive of the best 
work of American architects in public buildings, city and country houses, etc. To be pro 
fuselv illustrated. 

A Noveletie by Robert Grant, author of ‘* Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,” etc., en- 
titled ** An Average Man ;”’ a story of New York. 

ys Bread-Winners ; one of the most remarkable novels of the day; to be completed 
in Januery. 

* Christianity and Wealth,” with other essays, by the author of *‘ The Christian League 
of Coneetiens,” etc., on the application of Christian morals to the present phuses ot mod- 
ern life. 

Mig About the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; a series of entertaining articles, piofusely 
illustrated. 

; Sceues from the Novelists, Hawruorne, Grorce Exot and Case, with authentic 
drawings. 

On the Track of Ulysses; the record of a yacht-cruise in the Mediterranean, identi- 
fying the route of Ulysses on his return from the Trojan war. 
ae in England ;” extracts from his private journal, kept during a trip to Eng- 
and in 1867. 
ai dog Si.verado Squatters,” by Ropert Louis Stevenson, author of ** New Arabian 
Nights, 

There will be papers on out-door England, by Joun BurrouGus and others, a beautifully 
illustrated series on Dante, a number of papers by the eminent French novelist, ALPHONSE 
Daupst, articles on art and archeology, by CHarLtes DupLey Warne and others, illys- 
trated papers on sport and adventure, short stories by the leading writers, essays on timely 
subjects, etc., etc. 


Subscription price, $4.00 a year ; single numbers sold everywhere, at 35 centseach All 
dealers receive subscript'ons, or remittance may be made direct to the publishe s by postal 
or express order, registered letter, bank check or draft. 
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To enable new subscribers to begin with the first volume under THe Century name, we 
make the following special offers ; 


N. w subscribers beginning with November, 1883, may obtain the magazine for one year 
Regular price 


Or, if preferred, a subscription and the twenty-four numpers, BOUND IN FOUR ELEGANT 
VOLUMES, will be furnished for $10. Regular price, $18. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEw York, N. Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


EDITED BY MRS. MARY MAPES DODGE, 





The New York Tribune once said: ‘‘ In the avalanche of immoral literature that threatens 
the children, some strong, vitally wholesome and really attractive magazine is required for 
them, and St. Nicuovas has reached a higher platform, and commands for this service wider 
resourees in art and lett«rs than any of its predecessors or contemporaries.”” The reference 
to the wide resources in art and letters commanded by St, Nicnovas was never more fully 
illustrate 1 than by the extraordinary list of attractions which that magazine announces for 
1884. The following will be some of the leading contributors ; 


Grorce W. Case, 
Susan Fenrmore Cooper, 
ce E. S. Brooxs, 
HyAMLAR Hyortu Bovesen, Cuas. G, Levanp, 
J. T. Trowsripce, Ligut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA» 
Frank R, Stockton, Joun G, Wuittigr, 
Joaquin MILver, C. P. Crancu, 
W. O. Stopparp, 


Mrs. A, D. T. Wuirney, 
Cevia THAXTER, 


Louisa M. AtcortrT, 
Captain Mayne REID, 
CuarLes DuDLEY WARNER, 
Maurice THompson, 
EvizaBetH STuART PHE-rs, 

Jutian HAWTHORNE, 

Mary Mapes Dopce, 

Rose HAWTHORNE LATHROP, 


and scores of other distinguished writers. The best artists and engravers illustrate the 
magazine. It bas been truly said that the reading of St. Nicvo vas is 


“A LIBERAL EDUCATION” 


for the boys and girls who are fortunate enough to have it. In no other book or periodical is 
instruction so happily blended with recreation and amusement. 

The price is $3.00 a year, or 25 cents a number. Booksellers, newsdealers and postmaster, 
receive subscriptions, or remittance may be made direct to the publishers, by money or express 
order, bank check, draft, or in registered letter. 


Tue CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y: 





